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TO TEXANS INTERESTED IN BETTER COUNTY PUBLIC 
LIBRARY SERVICE: 


An Opportunity 


The constitutional amendment H. J. R. No. 18, which passed 
in the general election on November 7, 1944, is self-enacting and 
is now in effect. The following major points should be moment- 
ous in aiding the establishment and support of county public 
libraries: 

(1) Any of the four major county tax funds, namely, the 
general fund, the permanent improvement fund, the road and 
bridge fund, and the jury fund, may now be increased or decreas- 
ed by @ majority vote of the property tax paying voters of the 
county at a general or special election, although the total rates 
of the four funds may not exceed the constitutional (80) eighty 
cents on the one hundred doilars valuation in any one year. 
(County taxes will not ve increased or decreased by the provi- 
sions of this amendment.) 

(2) County library support comes from the county general 
fund and as this fund can now be increased there will be a real 
opportunity for established county libraries to have more money, 
and for new county libraries to be established in counties whose 
general fund has been too small to allow money for the support 
of a county library. 

(3) The permanent improvement fund, out of which coun- 
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ty buildings can be built (which could include county library 
buildings, branch buildings, etc.) can also be increased. How- 
ever, this is seldom ever necessary, as in only a few counties the 
25 cent limit is levied for this fund. 


The Way It Will Work 


If the maximum amount allowed by law is now being used in 
all of the property tax funds, and a majority of the property tax 
paying voters vote to increase any one of the funds, one or more 
of the other funds will have to be decreased in order to provide 
for this increase. 

For instance, if the general fund is to be increased above 
(25) twenty-five cents, the permanent improvement fund or one 
or more of the other funds will have to be decreased to take care 
of this increase. 

However, this change in the law will doubtless prove a great 
advantage in many instances, as the county general fund is 
usually over-burdened, and ordinarily not able to carry the usual 
load required of it, and therefore not able to increase county 
library support or to establish county library service. 


Library Planning 


The “working memorandum” by Louis R. Wilson, “Library 
Planning,” (A. L. A., 1944) and the report by Lionel R. McCol- 
vin, City Librarian of Westminster, “The Public Library System 
of Great Britain,” include such bread and practical plans for the 
improvement of post-war library service that both reports 
should, and doubtless will, be studied by executives in the public 
library field. 

The plan formulated by Mr. McColvin and quoted in Wilson’s 
“Library Planning” includes five important proposals, as 
follow: 

1. The consolidation of the present 604 library areas or 
units into 93 areas, each area to contain between 300,000 and 
800,000 population and to constitute a natural trade area access- 
ible to all of the population, and its financial resources suffici- 
ent to provide book collections to meet the demands of the clien- 
tele and to insure the employment of a sufficient number of qual- 
ified personnel, both men and women, professional and non- 
professional, to carry cut an effective library program. 

2. The establishment of a library department of the nation- 
al government to act in an advisory capacity and to provide 
grants-in-aid for libraries when they are necessary to insure 
adequate service. 

3. The utilization of the National Central Library as a cen- 
ter responsible for the publication of catalog cards for the vari- 
ous units, for the provision of union catalogs and bibliograph- 
ical services, and for supplying books which cannot be supplied 
by local or reference libraries. 
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4. The provision of a limited number of reference libraries 
to meet the unusual needs of library users. 

5. The establishment of library schools which will provide 
refresher and rehabilitation courses for library personnel now 
in the armed and related services and for the extensive training 
of a qualified professional personnel. 

In September 1943, after prolonged study of the McColvin 
report, a special committee of the Council of the Library As- 
sociation submitted a report to the Council of its proposals for 
the post-war reorganization and development of the public lib- 
rary service. In this statement of plans, the committee emph- 
asizes the role of the public library as an educational institu- 
tion and submits, among others, the following principles to be 
followed in the post-war era: 


1. The provision of adequate services by suitable library 
authorities must be made compulsory. 

2. There must be an appropriate department of the central 
government responsible for guiding, encouraging, and coordinat- 
ing the work of local library authorities and insisting upon 
their efficiency. 

3. All local authorities must be rendered financially able to 
attain efficiency. 

4. The composition and size of local government areas must’ 
be such that the best results are made possible. 

5. Libraries must be staffed by capable and experienced 
chief officers with sufficient suitable and qualified assistants. 

6. The local library service must remain under the control 
and management of appropriate local authorities and not be 
placed directly under the control of either the central govern- 
ment or of larger regional authorities. 

7. There should be a department of the central government 
charged with the duty of guiding, coordinating, and encouraging 
the development of local library services, of making grants-in- 
aid, and of promoting the establishment and maintenance of 
those departments of the service which can most efficiently be 
provided for the benefit of areas larger than those of library 
authorities, such as regional reference libraries, interlibrary 
cooperation, specialization, the National Central Library and 
such projects as central cataloging and schools for the training 
of librarians. 

At the same time these proposals were approved, the Coun- 
cil also approved in principle a detailed program of library 
training appearing in The Library Association Record, October, 
1943, involving the establishment of library schools and the use 
in training of different categories of workers. 

The A. L. A. has gone about its task of planning in the pub- 
lic library field in a different manner. It appointed a Commit- 
tee on Post-War Planning which, at the outset, sought the co- 
operation of the National Resources Planning Board in the for- 
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mation of its general procedures. It did not conduct a survey 
of the library resources of the country, since data were avail- 
able through general surveys such as The Geography of Readng, 
Library Service, and The Equal Chance; through special studies 
reported in the A. L. A. Bulletin, particularly the statistics com- 
piled by John C. Settelmayer on “Public Library Service in the 
United States”; through the files of the Library Service Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Office of Education; and through theses and 
studies at the Graduate Library School of the University of 
Chicago. It utilized this information and the aid of a number 
of special consultants and representatives of A. L. A. boards 
and commitiees in the formation of detailed standards for serv- 
ice, government and administration, size and area, finance, 
buildings, book collection, personnel and technical processes, as 
they apply to public libraries. The standards were published 
by the A. L. A. in July, 1943, upon the authorization of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, which furnished financial as- 
sistance in their preparation. 

Other library groups and organizations in allied fields are al- 
so contributing to the planning effort. In Chicago, Joseph B. 
Fleming, President of the Board of Directors of the Public Lib- 
rary, has noted two important trends in planning in the public 
library field as illustrated by the Chicago Metropolitan Library 
Council: (1) cooperation between the libraries of a given area 
larger than the corporate limits of any one city; and (2) greater 
emphasis on the educational as contrasted with the recreational 
service of the library. 

William C. Haygood, in the A. L. A. Bulletin for March, 1936, 
in summarizing the plans issued by the state library associations 
of forty-five states and the District of Columbia, found that 
every state plan assumed the obligation of the respective state to 
provide free library service to every citizen and child of school 
age through: (1) a strong central agency; (2) adequate fin- 
ancial support; (3) county and regional libraries; (4) adequate 
institutional libraries; (5) closer integration between public 
and school libraries; (6) cooperation among all libraries in col- 
lecting books and materials for research; (7) library training 
agencies; (8) trained and certified library personnel; (9) a 
vitalized program of publicity and the development of public 
consciousness toward the importance of the library as a social 
institution; and (10) the passage of legislation necessary to im- 
plement the program. State library agencies took an active part 
in this state planning movement. 

The National Resources Planning Board has not only aided the 
A. L. A. Committee on Post-War Planning in the direction of its 
work, but in a section of its National Resources Deevlopment 
Report for 1943, includes a number of recommendations con- 
cerning libraries in post-war education. In addition to emphas- 
izing the need of adequate provision for library service in formal 
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and informal education, it recommends that $200,000,000 a year 
be spent in the post-war period for the maintenance of public 
libraries and that $400,000,000 be spent for capital outlays for 
public libraries, the annual rate of expenditure to be $20,000,000 
if the period is twenty years, or$40,000,000 for ten years, or 
$80,000,000 for five years. In 1940 public libraries spent $50,- 
000,000 for maintenance and $3,000,000 for capital outlays. 


Areas for Planning Concerning Public Libraries 


The stage for planning in the public library field has already 
been set and the work is under way. The major problems in 
this field for the next decade will be those relating to: (1) con- 
version to a well-conceived, effective program of adult educa- 
tion; (2) development of a system of training, both pre-service 
and in-service, that will enable public libraries to carry out such 
an adult education program; (3) the building up of collections 
of books and other materials essential to such a program; and 
(4) provision of (a) adequate revenues and (b) housing facil- 
ities, including library service for areas at present not served 
by public libraries. The size and nature of the library unit, staff 
organization and administration, cooperatiye arrangements, and 
implementing legislation will require special consideration. The 
McColvin plan for British libraries and the proposals submitted 
by the Council of the Library Association should prove highly 
suggestive and stimulating. Attention should also be given to 
certain situations which hitherto have seemingly not been the 
concern of public libraries such as the actual merging or con- 
solidation of “public” libraries in cities like Baltimore, Buffalo, 
and Chicago where public and private libraries serve the same 
population groups, and the assumption of leadership by all ma- 
jor libraries or groups of libraries in cooperative enterprises 
such as those in Denver or as proposed by the Chicago Metro- 
politan Library Council. State and federal aid will be required 
if total coverage, and effective county and district organization 
are to be assured. Planning for cooperation with other county, 
district, and state agencies, especially agricultural agencies, is 
highly desirable in promoting library extension in rural areas. 
Consideration of service to certain minority groups, particularly 
to Negroes in the South, is also long overdue. Planning involv- 
ing the selection of books and materials suited to the specific 
needs of individual communities would add to the effectiveness 
of service. 

The present war caught the public library unprepared as an 
educational institution first for defense and then for war. Nat- 
urally the library could not change its program overnight. But 
it was revealed as less strong in personnel, in materials, and in 
community connections than it should have been to contribute 
significantly to the educational task which defense and war im- 
posed upon it. Peace and reconstruction will confront it with 
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similar problems which it will not be able to solve satisfactorily 
unless it develops an educational program that is wisely con- 
ceived and soundly based. Consequently, every effort should be 
made to put the public library on as firm a footing in the com- 
munity as the public school and to secure its acceptance as a 
basic, essential social institution supported by municipal, state, 
and federal funds, to meet the educational needs of individuals 
and groups of every character. 

Six distinct features of the Wilson memorandum should be 
pointed out, according to the “Foreword”, and they follow: 

1. It is not a plan for libraries. On the contrary, it is in- 
tended to summarize such planning for libraries as has been en- 
gaged in by the A. L. A. and its various boards and committees, 
and by affiliated or related organizations. 

2. It does not attempt to evaluate such planning. 

3. While it is not a plan, it does point out areas in which it 
seems desirable for planning to be inaugurated or carried out. 

4. It is concerned only with libraries in the United States 
and Canada, since library interests in the international field are 
covered by the Board on International Relations. 

5. Dr. Wilson has been forced by circumstances to work 
away from A. L. A. Headquarters and consequently has not had 
access to all the information that might be pertinent to some of 
the subjects considered. 

6. The opinions expressed in the recommendations concern- 
ing areas in which planning should be undertaken or carried 
forward are those of the author and not necessarily of the 
A. L. A. 


The Purposes and Values of Library Service 


The scholarly McColvin Report carries many important ob- 
servations, some of which are quoted here. Mr. McColvin quotes 
L. Stanley Jast, who said, “Wherever there is a civilization there 
must be books, and wherever there are books there must be li- 
braries. England and the British Empire and the United States 
know that community libraries, free in every sense but that of 
their support, are an essential for the intellectual happiness and 
welfare of a free people.” “But,” says Mr. McColvin, “books 
are not action, though they may be dynamic, nor thought, feel- 
ing or experience. They are the record of man’s reaction to his 
environment in all of its phases. They are not life, but the 
representation of life, and he who would regard books and 
reading as good in themselves starts with a fundamental mis- 
apprehension of their function, though this is a fault into which 
it is easy to fall. Their value lies in enabling men to do, think, 
feel and understand better than they could if they depended sole- 
ly on their individual experience and that of those with whom 
they were in immediate contact.” 

In the words of another British librarian, the library has 
three purposes: 
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(1) to afford an opportunity for reading those books 
which foster a full and good life. 

(2) to provide a source of information. 

(3) to enable a person to develop to the fullest ex- 
tent any abilities which he may possess that will 
be of benefit to society in so far as they can be de- 
veloped by books. 

McColvin says that “this is a clear and acceptable state- 
ment’, and further quotes the librarian as saying that “if the 
above is the right aim of a public library it follows that it should 
not (1) promote reading habits that lower the tone of individual 
mentality, (2) foster reading habits that lead to a waste of 
mental energy, (3) substitute reading for more beneficial pur- 
suits, and (4) substitute reading where reading could, but need 
not, be a substitute. This point about reading being a substi- 
tute is important, because there is no value in reading as such. 
Its value lies in enabling us to receive ideas and experience 
emotions which we cannot obtain by direct experience. Like all 
substitutes it is seldom equal in value to the real thing. Who 
can doubt that it would have been better to have conversed with 
Socrates than to read about him?” 

Chapter III deals with county library systems, which, at the 
time the report was written in 1942, existed in all but two coun- 
ties, and the total population then in England without public 
library service was 356,881. However, according to Dr. Joeckel, 
by the beginning of 1944 England had achieved complete library 
coverage. 

The Texas State Library secured the McColvin Report through 
the G. E. Stechert Company, New York, and those Texas librar- 
ies which are not in a position to buy it, may borrow it from this 
library. 


EBooks From Army Camps 


A plan to salvage millions of army camp library books and 
use them in starting rural public libraries has been proposed to 
the Surplus Property Administration and to Congress by Carl 
Vitz, president of the American Library Association. The pro- 
posal was made public at a meeting of the Council of the Ameri- 
can Library Association at the Drake Hotel (Chicago). 

“With demobilization, many camps will be closed,” said Mr. 
Vitz, “and millions of books will become surplus property, even 
if one-fourth of the camps are continued. These surplus mil- 
lions can go a long way toward meeting the needs of the 35 mil- 
lions of rural and small town Americans who have no local pub- 
lic libraries. 


“The proposal of the American Library Association,” Mr. 
Vitz continued, “is that the surplus books, articles of library 
equipment, and other library materials be transferred to the 
states and territories, for the use of the people without libraries 
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or with very limited library facilities, as the best means of con- 
serving the Government’s investment in them. 

“The value of the books is estimated at one dollar a volume 
or more. But they could be expected to bring only a few cents 
each if thrown on the second- hand book market. Such disposal 
would not only produce insignificant returns, but would almost 
seriously interfere with the business of authors, publishers and 
booksellers over a long period. 

“It is proposed that the books be allotted to the states by the 
U. S. Office of Education in proportion to each state’s rural 
population; that they be allotted to counties and groups of coun- 
ties within the states by the official state library exension 
agencies; that some funds be appropriated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to assist in making the books immediately available to 
the people through organized libraries; and that there be no 
federal control of libraries within the states.” 

Mr. Vitz commended the government on the excellence of its 
library service for soldiers and sailors during the war, and ur- 
ged that “the reading and study needs of the men and their fa- 
milies be not forgotten when they return to their homes.” 


Book Jeeps! 


Several state library extension workers report that they have 
been able to purchase surplus army trucks at a reasonable price 
for adapting to county library bookmobile use. They have 
bought these through the nearest regional office of the Procure- 
ment Division of the U. S. Treasury. The State and Local Gov- 
ernment Division of the Surplus Property Administration is 
emphasizing clearing on the state level, and is already opening 
a few state offices, as in North Carolina and Virginia. The 
office in Texas is 609 Neil P. Anderson Building, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

Plans are, however, subject to change when the three-man 
Surplus Property Board (called for in the Act signed October 
3) is appointed by the President, confirmed by the Senate and 
actually gets to work. The new surplus disposal law is, how- 
ever, encouraging. It gives time and price priorities to state 
and local governments, and to non-profit educational institu- 
tions. Surplus educational property may be given to municipal- 
ities which need it and cannot afford to pay for it. 

The A. L. A. Federal Relations Committee will follow up 
with the new board and we shall pass on word of any important 
developments. In the meantime, librarians may be able to take 
advantage of the present opportunities for occasional buying. 


“Public Libraries Fund” 


“The Washington State Library Association voted unanim- 
ously in favor of asking the next Legislature for a sum of money 
to equalize library service throughout Washington. The Legis- 
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lative Committee is preparing a bill to be presented to the Legis- 
lature and working out a suggested plan of distribution which 
can be applied impartially to every community in the state. The 
term “Public Libraries Fund” will be used instead of “State Aid’”’ 
as it is more descriptive. It is expected that the Washington 
State Library Commission will administer the fund. 

“The amount the Legislative Committee agreed to ask for is 
$315,000. Using the 1940 census, this means twelve and one- 
half cents for each person in the state for one year. Modest 
though it is compared to the $400,000 which the two houses of 
the Legislature approved in 1937, but which was later vetoed, 
the Committee believes that a great deal can be accomplished 
in encouraging the establishment of new libraries and in better- 
ing the service of libraries which suffer financial handicaps.” 

—Library News Bulletin, Washington State Library, 
Oct., 1944. 
Service To Small Libraries 


The state-wide lending service of the Texas State Library 
includes lending books to small libraries which cannot supply 
their patrons with all of the books they request. These include 
recent books on subjects of general interest, such as the war, 
post-war planning, vocations, science, religion, the arts, etc., 
children’s books, and a limited amount of fiction. 

The books may be borrowed upon request of the librarian 
and are lent for three weeks from the day they are sent, with the 
privilege of renewal. Postage both ways is paid for by the bor- 
rower, and is four cents on the first pound and one cent for each 
additional pound. 

Clubs or groups of persons may borrow small collections of 
books for longer periods. If books are borrowed through the 
local library, an application is not necessary; but if a club or 
group borrows books, an application blank furnished by the Tex- 
as State Library will be sent. 


Service to the Blind 


The State Library has a well rounded collection of books for 
the blind in the embossed types of Braille and Moon, and on 
the talking book records. These books are selected to meet the 
requirements of every reading level and taste, and the collection 
includes the latest books as well as the old favorites. 

The Braille is the standard embossed system of points and 
dots taught in all schools for the blind. The Moon is the system 
designed for the use of those who become blind too late in life 
to learn a complicated system and consists of embossed char- 
acters that are modified forms of the English alphabet. The 
talking books consist of light weight discs on which the voice of 
a trained reader is recorded in the reading of an entire book or 
poem or short story. These discs are packed in containers and 
circulated. 
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Any blind person in the state of Texas may borrow the Braille, 
Moon, and talking books directly from the Texas State Library, 
entirely free of transportation charges. However, it is neces- 
sary for a blind person to be provided with one of the talking 
book machines manufactured by the American Foundation for 
the Blind before he can register as a borrower of talking books. 
These machines are lent by the State Commission for the Blind, 
General Land Office Building, Austin, Texas, to those who are 
unable to buy them; and they can be bought, in normal times, 
from the American Foundation for the Blind, 15 West 16th St., 
New York, N. Y. Manufacture of these machines has been dis- 
continued for the duration of the war. 


Freedom of the Press 


The A. L. A. Executive Board proclaimed Freedom of the 
Press Week, November 19 to 25. The purpose of this “week” 
was not so much to stimulate reading on the dangers of censor- 
ship, as to give the libraries of the nation an opportunity to 
make a concerted stand on a question of great importance to 
them. 

The right of freedom of the press, grounded in the first ar- 
ticle of our nation’s Bill of Rights, has been infringed upon fre- 
quently in the last few months. Several libraries have reported 
pressure from community groups to remove certain books or 
periodicals from circulation. The Soldier’s Vote Act seriously 
restricted the reading materials available for the armed forces 
before it was amended. A certain amount of censorship is al- 
Ways necessary in war time. But when censorship exceeds the 
requirements of national security, one of the basic principles for 
which this war is fought has been endangered. 

“Every librarian hates censorship. His decision to add a 
book or periodical to the collection is not arbitrary but is based 
on the conviction that the book is of value and interest to his 
patrons. Once he has made his decision in accordance with that 
policy, he should not be overruled by persons who want to pre- 
vent others from reading what they themselves disapprove of. 
This type of interference in library operation is frequently ac- 
companied by threats so serious as to force the librarian to ac- 
cede to it. Whenever he does accede he recluctantly restricts the 
freedom to read. Such action is directly contrary to the prin- 
ciples he believes in; that’s why he hates censorship.” 


The above paragraph is quoted from a letter from Leon Car- 
novsky, Chairman of the A. L. A. Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom. In response to the letter, the Texas State Library 
has asked libraries to report their experiences, only one of which 
we are able to quote here. It is interesting to note that Strange 
Fruit, which was banned in Boston, has brought very little pro- 
test in Dallas. From the Dallas Public Library comes the fol- 
lowing comment by Miss Cleora Clanton, librarian. 
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“So far Dallas has been able to take her literary liquor 
straight. I have no record of any organization attempting to 
censor library acquisitions. Once in a great while some individ- 
ual is shocked and surprised to find an item on the library shel- 
ves and one or two have threatened to bring pressure to bear, 
but so far nothing more has ever been done. No person or or- 
ganization has ever appeared before the board to protest against 
any book or periodical. Since Native Son and Strange Fruit 
have brought very little protest, I am hoping we have reached 
maturity. My present board is made up of many new members 
so I cannot definitely speak for all of them, but the policy of the 
board up to now would have been a fight to death against any 
individual, group, or groups who attempted to interfere with 
the library’s right to place any material it chose on its shelves. 
We have never withdrawn anything from our shelves because 
of outside pressure. I hope we never shall be forced to do so.” 


Birth of the Howard County Free Library 


By Doris Nesbitt, Librarian 


The Howard County Free Library is reporting while in its 
eleventh month of—not service—but action. Although the Com- 
missioners Court voted to establish the library at its August 16, 
1943 meeting, it was not until January 1, 1944 that Katherine 
Varner, high school librarian, began the first steps of arranging 
the collection. Sara Lamun (N. T. S. T. C. ’44) who served 
during July and August, 1944, began cataloging, and opened 
the library to the public on a membership fee basis (This was 
removed for permanent residents, effective October 1). 

The library is fortunate in having its location on the corner 
of the court house square, one block from the business center of 
town. It faces Scurry Street (otherwise known as U. S. 80, 
“Highway of America”). Library quarters are at present part 
of the lower floor of the ‘old City Hall’, circa 1909, which has at 
various times housed the city offices, fire department, jail, 
museum, city library, and highway patrol. The three small 
rooms, plus the feature of adjacent running water (the emph- 
asis of which caused us such amusement in library school class- 
es) are more conveniently arranged than their varied history 
would lead one to believe. Reconditioning of the rooms prior 
to library occupancy included repainting, new shelves, and a new 
linoleum floor throughout. Other advantages include its loca- 
tion between business district and the post office, city delivery 
of package mail; and the fact that Big Spring is the trade cen- 
ter of all Howard and part of adjoining counties, making serv- 
ice from one center (and the small appropriation) more effec- 
tive than with a more evenly divided population. 

Resources of the library at present include a total of 5094 
books, in various stages of cataloging which is carried on, when 
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possible, during ‘service hours’. Of the 2994 which belong to 
the library, a major part were from the city library which was 
closed when its quarters were no longer available for its use; 
the other and newer group were bought during the year with 
funds donated by the P. T. A.’s of the city schools. Since Septem- 
ber the Boy Scout merit badge series, Girl Scout official publi- 
cations, and the nucleus of P. T. A. shelf have been added. The 
most active portion of the collection includes 2100 books lent 
for the year by the Texas State Library. Greater use is made 
at present by adults, but from the increase of circulation dur- 
ing school holidays, a greater juvenile use in the summer is in- 
dicated. 

During Thursday of Book Week, the County Library Com- 
mittee held open house at the library. Hostesses were appoint- 
ed by the chairman, Mrs. J. E. Brigham, from the members who 
had been most active in sponsoring the establishment of the 
library. Among these were included some members of the 
Hyperion Club, who had supported all former library activity. 
(This club was preceded in book history of Big Spring by the 
Vallaloma Club which circulated books only among its mem- 
bers). County Judge Brooks and Commissioner Nall were also 
present for part of the time. One complete Girl Scout troop 
with its leaders was also present. Several visiting teachers 
are making plans to bring or send their classes for a group visit. 

Since I must mix statistics in everything—registration 
through November 26 is now 454, while total circulation has 


reached 2937. November, thus far, has accounted for 1021 of 
that figure! 


Fellowships and Scholarships 


The Graduate Library School of the University of Chicago 
has announced several fellowships and scholarships for the 1945- 
46 academic year. 

Three fellowships of $1,000 each are offered for advanced 
study leading to the M. A. and Ph.D. degrees. The following 
atiainments are required of applicants for fellowships: 

(a) Possession of a four-year Bachelor’s degree eqili- 
valent to that conferred by leading colleges and 
universities. 

(b) Completion of at least one year in an accredited 
library school. 

(c) At least one year of library experience under ap- 
proved conditions. 

Special consideration will be given to publications and manu- 
scripts showing ability to conduct original studies. 

Two full-tuition ($300) and two half-tuition ($150) scholar- 
ships are offered for professional study leading to the Bachelor 
of Library Science degree. Application for scholarships may 
be made by persons with four years of successful college work 
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in accredited institutions, who are eligible for a one-year prog- 
ram of study. Application may also be made by persons with 
two years of successful college work, who are eligible for a 
three-year program combining study in general college subjects 
and librarianship. 

Applicants for fellowships and scholarships should write to 
the Graduate Library School, The University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois. Fellowship applications must be in the hands 
of the Dean of the Graduate Library School by March 10, 1945, 
and scholarship applications by June 1, 1945. 


“United Through Books” 


Since 1919, when Franklin K. Mathiews, chief Scout librar- 
ian, established a national book week, there has been a week 
set aside each year in November in which to view what has been 
done in the world of books and to set new goals. National Book 
Week for this year was scheduled for November 12th through 
18th. The slogan for the year is “United Through Books: The 
people; The nation; The world.” This week is not only a time of 
national celebration, but gives great promise of becoming in- 
ternational. In England, Brazil, Russia, Mexico, India and many 
other countries, there were simultaneous celebrations. The pur- 
pose of Book Week is to unite communities, counties, states, 
and even nations through books. Here are a few of the activi- 
ties carried on in Texas during Book Week. 

The Kurth Memorial Library, Lufkin, the Midland County 
Library, and the Corsicana Public Library observed Book Week 
with displays of children’s books. The Corsicana Public Lib- 
rary emphasized the good neighbor policy of Book Week with a 
good selection of books on other countries. The Nicholas P. 
Sims Memorial Library, Ennis, made special posters and exhi- 
bits for their children’s room. 

The Grand Prairie Memorial Library, Grand Prairie, spon- 
sored a contest for grammar and high school boys and girls, giv- 
ing prizes to those who wrote the best themes on “Why I Use 
the Public Library”. El Progreso Library, Uvalde, gave book 
awards to high school grades making the best book marks for 
books they read about foreign nations and other races. 

In celebration of the 200th anniversary of the publication of 
the first children’s book by John Newbery in England, the Dal- 
las Public Library put on.display a replica of the Newbery Book- 
shop and a facsimile of the book, The Little Pretty Pocket Book. 
Other special exhibits of children’s books and story hours helped 
to make the week a success. Their Book Week celebration end- 
ed with a costume parade in which the children dressed to rep- 
resent their favorite book characters. The San Antonio Public 
Library also had an exhibit of the first children’s books, includ- 
ing 16th and 17th century horn books as well as other rare items 
from the Hertzberg Rare Book Collection. The principle event 
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of the week was a tea given for Mrs. Janette Sebring Lowrey, 
local author of children’s books, celebrating the publication of 
her latest books, In The Morning of the World and The Lavender 
Cat. The Rosenberg Library, Galveston, prepared special exhi- 
bits on the newest and oldest children’s books, including a facsi- 
mile of John Newbery’s The Little Pretty Pocket Book, horn 
books, chap-books, the New England primer, and others. Post- 
ers and book exhibits on adult problems were also presented. 
At the library also was a display of fine paintings and exhibits 
of art from the Widenstein Galleries of New York and the Mus- 
eum of Modern Art. The outstanding event of the week was a 
book auction held November 16. Eighty-one books, including 
rare and limited editions of books on Texas and the Southwest 
and autographed best sellers, were auctioned, realizing $261.00. 
This fund was given to the library for the purchase of new books. 

The Kemp Public Library, Wichita Falls, planned a special 
program for children, with four story periods during the week, 
each period dealing with a different foreign country. The prog- 
ram included a marionette show presented by the Junior Camp 
Fire Girls, and magician feats. The Tom Green County Lib- 
rary also had story hours featuring the stories and folk songs 
of other nations. The Tyrrell Public Library, Beaumont, in- 
vited travelled speakers to the library to talk on Russia, Mexico 
and North Africa, and a motion picture on Columbus and a pup- 
pet show were presented to the children. The Fort Worth Pub- 
lic Library had special exhibits on aviation and other subjects 
and story hours for young readers. The idea emphasized in 
= program was to give a postwar comprehensive view of the 
world. 

The Perryton Public Library, Perryton, the Howard County 
Free Library, and the Wilbarger County Library held open 
house during Book Week, inviting the public to come and browse 
among the books. The Perryton Public Library also entertain- 
ed with a Book Tea, inviting guests to bring as gifts to the lib- 
rary books that they had read and finished with. 


Books for Librarians 


The following A. L. A. publications may be borrowed from 


the Texas State Library for a period of three weeks, subject 
to renewal: 


Today’s Handbook For Librarians, by Mary A. Sweeney, 
Director of Occupational Guidance Service, St. Paul Pub- 
lic Library, arms the busy librarian with the information 


needed by veterans, war workers and young people decid- 
ing on careers. 
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BOOK SELECTION AIDS 


f A. L. A. Catalog 1937-1941. A third five-year supplement 
4 


to “A. L. A. Catalog 1926.” 4,000 titles. Prepared by 
- Marion Horton. 


“ Reference Books of 1941-1943. Third three-year supple- 
_ ment to Mudge’s “Guide to Reference Books, 6th ed., pre- 
i pared by Constance M. Winchell. Over 600 annotated titles. 
4 Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades. Compiled 
< by a Joint Committee of the NEA-ALA-NCTE. New ar- 
a rangement is by subject. 1400 titles. 
4 CATALOGING 
0. Introduction to Cataloging and the Classification of Books, 
Ss. 2d ed. Miss Mann’s classic needs no introduction. Revi- 
* sion thoroughly up-to-date. 
g- Simple Library Cataloging, 3d ed. Miss Mann emphasizes 
1p the “why” of cataloging. Miss Akers tells “how.” For the 
b- library that wants to do a good job simply. 
oS 
n- FOR THE ADMINISTRATOR, DEPARTMENT HEAD, ETC. 
- Library Planning. Summarizes the planning now being 
4 carried on in major areas of librarianship. Prepared by 
“<a Louis R. Wilson. 
‘i Administration of the American Public Library. General- 
he izations are drawn from a study of the administration and 
management of 315 libraries, large, medium, and small, 
ty and specific recommendations are made for improving 
on existing practices. By McDiarmid and McDiarmid. 
saan Public Library Finance and Accounting. Edward A. Wight 
“st discusses financial support of libraries, budgeting and ac- 
hh. counting. 
American Library Laws, 2d ed. Includes federal and state 
legislation effective July 1, 1941. Canada omitted. James 
C. Foutts, editor. 
INTERPRETING LIBRARY SERVICE 
_— Melvil Dewey. Vivid and human picture of a dynamic gen- 
ect ius and many-sided personality. A biography that many 
library patrons will find interesting and that every library 
worker should read. By Fremont Rider. 
= Public Libraries in the Life of the Nation. One of the few 
_ books which tell interestingly what librarians do. Designed 
"sd. to attract young people to library work. By Beatrice S. 


Rossell. 
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WORK WITH CHILDREN 


Work with Children in Public Libraries. An over-all view 
of a service which has distinguished American librarian- 
ship. Completely re-written, rearranged. Prepared by 
Effie L. Power. 


Subject Index to Books for Primary Grades. Replaces in 
part, “Subject Index to Readers.” A Rue index. 

Subject Index to Books for Intermediate Grades (1st Sup- 
plement). Eloise Rue here analyzes 600 books of the past 
three years for grades 4-6. 


FOR REFERENCE WORKERS 


Introduction to Reference Work. “This is what we refer- 
ence librarians call reference work, this is what we are 
trying to do, this is the way we believe it should be done.” 
By Margaret Hutchins. 


OTHERS 


Classics of the Western World, 3d ed. Distinguished and 
carefully prepared guide to the literature of western civi- 
lization. By members of Columbia College faculty. 
A. L. A. Glossary of Library Terms. Brings together in 
one volume the definitions established over many years by 
various groups within the library field. Over 3,000 entries. 
Elizabeth H. Thompson, ed. 
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